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BARNARD'S "LINCOLN" ONCE MORE 

A chief duty of the good citizen is to be angry when 
anger is called for, and to express his anger by deeds. 

James Bryce 



WE have been asked by so many to keep up 
our fight against the project of sending 
replicas of the "Lincoln" by Mr. Barnard to 
London and Paris that in this number a phase of 
this matter is to be considered that has not been 
touched upon before. 

Acting on the spirit of the above wise injunction 
of Mr. Bryce, the great statesman and historian, we 
have attacked only such works of art as were mor- 
ally or intellectually degenerate and therefore 
socially dangerous; and we have classed Mr. Bar- 
nard's "Lincoln" among the intellectually degener- 
ate works of art. That no mistake was made in 
this is proven by the fact that the statue is ap- 
proved by a number of the neurotic, anarchistic 
Bolsheviki "artists," denizens of the "modernistic" 
art camp and fabricators of "cube-istic," "vortex- 
istic" and "future-istic" degenerate art creations, 
men who, like fools that rush in "where angels fear 
to tread" are now plunging into the public press 
and in order to defend this statue with the most 
childish prattle imaginable. This responding to the 
statue's appeal by these perverted devotees of the 
cult of degenerate art — all of whom hate sane art — 
is proof that the statue is also degenerate art. For 
"Like responds to like" and "Birds of a feather 
flock together!" as Dundreary said. 

Therefore the public should remember the re- 
mark of Emerson: "It makes all the difference 
in the world in the force of a sentence whether there 
is a man back of it or not" and the other remark 
of Robert Louis Stevenson: "The value of an 
opinion depends upon who utters it!" 

Instead of following photographs and in addition 
going to Illinois — -Lincoln's real home state — to 
choose a sturdy farmer as a model of a pioneer such 
as Lincoln was, Mr. Barnard went to Kentucky be- 
cause Lincoln happened to have been born there 
and chose a descendant of the outcasts and crim- 
inals who were forced into the mountains of Ken- 
tucky early in the 19th century and devoluted into 
what is known as degenerate "white-trash." Being 
seemingly a victim of that spiritual infirmity called 
"patheticism" a sickness rooted in a fallacy and 
quite prevalent to-day, one that makes its victims 
shed tears upon any or no occasion at all, he seems, 
to have fallen down and worshiped the six-foot four- 
inch rail-splitter he found there like a Hindu peas- 
and prostrating himself before a fakir. Said he 
to himself : "Here is the real Lincoln ! I will copy 
him and immortalize him in bronze!" forgetting 
that Lincoln's father and mother did not belong to 
the white-trash but were really from Virginia stock 
passing through Kentucky on their way to Illinois. 
This sentimental fallacy: that Lincoln needs our 
tears instead of our stern admiration, has assumed 
a pathological aspect and has led a number of men 
in the literary and plastic arts astray, all because 
young Lincoln had some "bad quarters of an hour," 
to quote Balzac, and was later the author of the 
Gettysburg Address and the Letter to Mrs. Bixby 
which rightfully have brought tears to many. But 
this pathos has reached the point of spiritual flab- 



biness and if not checked will weaken the stern 
resolve and sense of self-preservation of the Ameri- 
can people. Proof is the lacrimose grunting for 
"peace" almost at any price when a blind man can 
see no peace is possible. Increase of this leprosy 
of the soul is far more dangerous and to be feared 
than the open advocacy by jingo fighters of a pro- 
gram of "blood and iron." Tears over Lincoln are 
absurd, even though he was harassed, as every Pres- 
ident has been, and at last foully assassinated. 
Absurd? Because in reality he was a stern fighter, 
a conqueror over neurotic tendencies and false 
Christianity, but filled with virile love of his fel- 
lows which made him humorously condole with and 
pardon their weaknesses without ever himself be- 
coming a weeping willow. He was like Duroc, Na- 
poleon's favorite, of whom he said: "I believe the 
fellow never shed a tear!" 



Of course those who are aesthetically and politi- 
cally blind cannot see the justice of our classifica- 
tion; so they flounder about in a fog of lacrimose 
admiration of Mr. Barnard's consummate Statue of 
a Hobo because their mental and aesthetic myopia 
causes them to think it is a fine statue of Lincoln. 
And their paucity of political sense prevents them 
from visualizing the social damage that will be oc- 
casioned by the erection in London, Paris and 
Petrograd of this degrading and therefore per- 
nicious symbol of democracy. Blinded by their 
fanatical devotion to the delusion that Lincoln 
should not be shown as he really was — a shrewd 
but wise conquering statesman and great President 
of the United States — but as a weak-kneed and woe- 
ful "soul," and dreaming that this is the "real 
Lincoln" because Mr. Barnard said so, they are 
fast approaching the point where they are losing all 
sense of proportion and consideration for. others 
and even honesty. 

Instead of frankly recognizing the fact that 
opinions are bitterly divided on the subject of this 
statue, which is supposed to be a testimonial to a 
country of peace, they fail to see that, for that very 
reason, under no plea whatsoever, should this statue 
now be erected abroad even though it may be on 
its way over there. For it is certain to be a source 
of bitter strife between our citizens. And yet they 
are preparing to force it upon the people of four 
great nations! Why? Evidently to "save their 
face" as the Chinese say and to help themselves out 
of the hole into which they fell — because they failed 
to call in competent advice before committing them- 
selves and the country to a project that spells only 
humiliation for all concerned. 

But nothing is settled until it is settled right. 
W.e began our attack upon the Barnard "Lincoln" 
by calling it a mistake in bronze; thanks to the 
foolish efforts of those who are still trying to foist 
it on England, France and Russia, there is 
always a possibility of its becoming a crime in 
bronze. 
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Society engenders regularly a certain number of 
persons who early in life find they can cleverly model 
a foot or paint a flower. Their delighted friends 
may say "How clever! Why, he is an artist!" and 
they urge these "prodigies" on, and these, alas, 
often rush into the world of art when they should 
enter a railroad company or a shipyard. 

Misled by a notion largely prevalent among cer- 
tain artists that cleverness constitutes greatness in 
art, they struggle to become clever finger-workmen, 
either in sculpture or painting. They learn only too 
late the truth of what Goethe said: "Clever men 
are good, but not the best." And the remark of 
Amiel: "Cleverness is useful in everything — suf- 
ficient for nothing!" Goethe's remark that "clever 
men are good" indicates that sane men always ad- 
mire cleverness. But the clever men must learn 
that cleverness after all is inferior to greatness. 
Being applauded for their cleverness, even by those 
who secretly hope that this cleverness is only a 
stepping-stone to greatness, these clever young men 
— above all if they are weak morally and devotees 
of pleasure and so find the need of money ever 
pressing — do not aim to acquire profound culture 
and always remain intellectually second-class. Later, 
when their student days are over, needing money 
more and more and finding that self-advertisement 
"puts them on the map," they resort to all kinds of 
charlatan tricks to impress the world that they 
have "genius" and are able to do great public mon- 
uments and mural decorations, for which, however, 
they are absolutely unfit. 

These men never learn — and the public is only 
beginning to see the truth — that great portrait 
making, whether in stone, paint or words, is an art 
by itself. It requires a mental grasp, a capacity for 
synthesis, and a penetration into character utterly 
beyond the average clever finger-workman. For 
example : One of the cleverest decorative "modelers" 
in this country who has been often employed by 
many better-thinking sculptors than himself 
"rushed in" to make a portrait statue. He cut the 
current price in two, obtained a commission for a 
soldiers' monument, composed the statue in a model 
and called in a rival but friendly sculptor — a really 
thinking artist — when the latter said to him : "Old 
chap! Your technique is stunning but your com- 
position is childish! You put the sword of your 
soldier so far back, it hangs so low, that it looks 
like a huge tail between the man's legs and makes 
your soldier look like a monkey!" 

"Gosh!" said he, "that did not occur to me at 
all!" The poor fellow thought it was "grand"! 

Now suppose his rival had been cynical and 
jealous of the clever surface-modeling of his friend 
and, in order to really crush him, had said : "George, 
your "composition is bully! Go ahead on that tack, 
it will make a fine statue!" and suppose the young 
man had gone ahead? He would have destroyed 
himself by making a statue which would have 
brought upon him the ridicule of all clear-thinking 
men. But with kindly feeling, the older and more 
brainy sculptor told the young man what to do. 
Having been conquered by the soundness of judg- 
ment of his rival, he did what he was told to do and 
made a successful statue — not because it was 
cleverly modeled on the surface, but because it was 
properly conceived and composed. 



Another point: Even the greatest artists make 
egregious blunders now and then, verifying Na- 
poleon's "The greatest of us are children more than 
once a day!" Example: perhaps the finest eques- 
trian statue in the United States is the "Washing- 
ton" in Union Square, New York, by H. K. Brown. 
But across the square is the statue of Lincoln, also 
by Brown, and that is perhaps the worst Lincoln 
the country had— before the advent of Barnard's. 
Here we have the best and worst work of Brown 
on one square in New York.. 

It is well known that the great sculptor Mercie" 
made a model for the statue of Robt. E. Lee at 
Richmond, Vay, which the committee was forced to 
reject because it was so untrue to the leading char- 
acteristics of General Lee as to be ridiculous — 
although it was beautifully modeled. In this case 
the conception was absurd. Later he made a more 
truthful conception and it was accepted. 

We could name a sculptor of this city who, at 
one time, was a sober citizen, but gradually became 
a mere animal. He was one of the cleverest decora- 
tive sculptors, but he ventured into the field of 
portrait statuary and made a statue of a national 
character which every one recognized as a dire 
failure. He was utterly unfit intellectually and 
spiritually to undertake that work but, because he 
was a clever decorator, he and his friends imagined 
he could also make a fine portrait statue. We could 
mention a score of similar cases in this country and 
abroad. These facts account for the creation of so 
many mediocre monuments and mural decorations 
in this and other countries which are often mere 
crimes in bronze and paint. 

So it is evident that it is not every sculptor who 
can give us the great head of "Caesar" of the Na- 
tional Gallery in London, the wonderful "Moses" 
in Rome by Michelangelo or the marvelous "Vol- 
taire" in Paris by Houdon, and that it takes a great 
artist in a great mood — and only when greatly 
emotioned by the subject — to make a great portrait 
statue. In fact many decorative artists regards the 
making of a portrait a mere chance to make a 
"pot-boiler" or a pretext to parade their clever 
"technique," and so defend their caricatures as 
"Art." 



As to Mr. Barnard's conception of Lincoln's per- 
sonality: the promoters of this statue say "Lincoln 
became gnarled and bent from hard labor." This is 
a grotesque error, as a hundred different photo- 
graphs from 1858 down prove. Mr. MacMonnies, a 
clever sculptor, is quoted as having said : "I always 
think of Lincoln as a stupendous laborer" 

The error of this remark is proven by these facts : 
Lincoln was born in 1809, became a lawyer when 
twenty-two years of age and in 1834 was, as such, 
elected to the Illinois Legislature when he was only 
twenty-five years old. As he remained a lawyer he 
never again did another day's work of rough 
manual labor in all his life, as far as we know. 
That is to say: at twenty-five he had already en- 
tered the ranks of the philosophic thinkers and 
governing lawmakers and in their ranks he always 
stayed and the hardest labor he did in all his life, 
after twenty-five years of age, was the labor of 
thinking! How then can any man regard him as 
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"a stupendous laborer" — as the word is commonly 
used? 

Mr. Albert Smith, who kindly gave us permission 
to publish in our last issue his letter of protest, in- 
forms us that as a youth he knew Lincoln well and 
often supplied him with good apples, of which Lin- 
coln was very fond and which he would eat at any 
time. Why not represent him as "The Illinois 
Apple Eater," or as "The Sangamon Venus 
Allured by an Apple"? 

On pages 198 and 199 we give the only known 
eight photographs of Lincoln that show him in a 
standing position. Reader, examine them carefully, 
especially No. 20, showing him as he appeared at 
the time of the Cooper Union speech, February 
1860, when he was fifty-one years old. Note the 
extremely graceful, almost feminine hands, not 
those of a laborer but of that artist-poet which Lin- 
coln really was and one of the greatest America 
has produced. Notice the hands in all the other 
photographs. Observe how small they are in pro- 
portion to the body. Note above all the intellectual 
cast of the whole body and head. Is it not gro- 
tesque to call this the figure of "a stupendous 
laborer"? 

To offset Mr. MacMonnies's incomprehensible ap- 
proval of the Barnard figure, Mr. Paul W. Bartlett 
strongly protests against it, and certainly Mr. 
Bartlett is regarded by the majority of sculptors 
an artist as clever as Mr. MacMonnies. 



But even if it were true that Lincoln had been 
• a "stupendous laborer" up to 1861 when he became 
President, even then it would be a crime against 
the American people to represent him as such — 
since he became later the greatest President the 
country has had since Washington, and above all 
in a statue to be offered as a gift in the name of the 
American people to the people of England and 
France. As Carlyle aptly says: "Wilt thou know 
a man by stringing together bead-rolls of what thou 
namest facts? No! The man is the spirit he 
worked in, not what he did but what he became!" 
Not what he once did but what he became should 
be the key-note of a great international statue of 
Lincoln ! 

Lincoln was a conqueror as postman, grocery- 
clerk, flat-boat pusher; as rail-splitter, surveyor, 
captain in the Black Hawk War, and as debater in 
the campaign against Douglas. He conquered the 
first hostile crowd he ever faced at Peterburg, Il- 
linois; he conquered the audience in the Cooper 
Union in New York which at first was cold toward 
him, and finally he conquered his entire cabinet — 
Seward, Chase, Stanton — and even the copperhead 
delegations who in 1863-64 came to him whining 
for peace at any price. In fact, he conquered his 
epoch! All the photographs ever taken of Lincoln 
have in them that something, that gleam of the 
conqueror, in the eyes and firm set of the jaws. 
How did he conquer? Read the following from 
Henry B. Rankin's extremely interesting "Personal 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln": 

The Fremont-Buehanan-Fillmore campaign of 1856 was, 
by far, a more bitterly contested Presidential election in 
central Illinois than any during my past fifty years. The 
posters and hand-bills announcing* the date when Lincoln 
would speak in Petersburg had been repeatedly torn down 



and as often put up again. The event and the speaker thus 
became all the more thoroughly advertised. At length, on 
a beautiful day in the last of October 1856, Lincoln arrived 
in Petersburg by stage-coach, an hour or two after its 
schedule time. . . . 

No voice for Fremont rang out through the crisp air to 
cheer the coming orator. Lincoln could hardly have had 
less political sympathy that day if he had entered Charleston 
or Richmond for that purpose. / . . 

For a time it looked as if the meeting would be delayed 
or broken up. Rude fellows of the rowdy sort had boasted 
"No d d abolition campaign." Had any other Republi- 
can than Lincoln stood before those Menard people, he 
would not have been heard. Several rushes toward the 
colors and banners were made, with the evident purpose of 
tearing them down. Cat-calls, whistles and tin horns added 
to the din. Shouts of "Abolitionist," "Nigger Equality" 
with snatches of obscene ballads and campaign songs, made 
a bedlam of the court-house yard and the surrounding pub- 
lic square. At intervals, and shrill above all such sounds, 
came the conflicting huzzahs for Buchanan and equally loud 
shouts for Fillmore. No slogans for the Republican stand- 
ard-bearer Fremont came from the excited crowd of voters. 

At length, after no little jostle and buffeting, the com- 
mittee (half a dozen or so) bearing the flag and streamer, 
appeared and mounted the platform with Lincoln's tall 
form towering as before a head and shoulders above the 
throng that pressed him. . . . 

The political atmosphere was decidedly warm in Peters- 
burg that day. Political differences were then far more 
bitter and personal than now. 

The orator surveyed the scene in silence. Nearly half an 
hour passed. He stood there all that while motionless as a 
statue. The only change I noticed was that at times he 
folded both arms across his chest, then releasing them, one 
hand clasped the lapel of his coat and the other arm hung 
by his side, the hand of that opening and then clutching, 
in, apparently, unconscious aggressiveness. These were the 
only movements of Lincoln visible to those who stood close 
by him. Then a partial lull came, and he began in his 
lowest out-door voice to address the assembly, which he 
thoroughly understood. Gradually the tumult near him 
grew less, then a desire to know what he was saying changed 
to shouts of "Louder, louder!" He paused a brief moment 
— turned from right to left in a masterful glance over the 
excited people around the platform — and then raised his 
long left arm above his head, moving slowly his hand up and 
down, as if for the first time asking silence. He had won a 
possible chance to be heard. Could he maintain it? He re- 
sumed speaking. Gradually came a silence of all voices but 
the speaker's, and that arose clear and resonant, easily 
heard throughout the court-house square. That voice and 
masterful presence demanded, even commanded, the hearing 
that awaited him. In less than half an hour he was master, 
and for more than two hours he held the mastery over what 
had been the most turbulent of audiences. 

Mr. Rankin strongly protests against the statue. 



That the committee which has sponsored this 
Barnard "Lincoln" proposed to present it in the 
name of the American people, and that it is not a 
private affair, is proved by the following: 

From The Sun, New York, August 12, 1917 

Lincoln Statue Gift Defined 

Committee Says France Is Fighting Our Battle 

The committee which will present to France the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, to be erected in Paris, issued a state- 
ment yesterday defining the motives for the gift. 

"The committee believes" said the statement "that France 
to-day is fighting for the democracy of the world; she is 
fighting our battle. In appreciation of the gallant spirit of 
the French people America presents this statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was more than any other man the truest 
representation of western democracy." 

Here followed, in the article, the names of the 
members of the committee which it is now chari- 
table to suppress. 
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We have a score of letters from people still living 
who knew Lincoln and met him often during many- 
years and they protest against the "Lincoln" of Mr. 
Barnard in unmeasured terms. We cannot print 
them all. We print only three in addition to those 
given in the November issue. All are from men 
who knew Lincoln or who have been close students 
of him and his career and have the largest collec- 
tion of "Lincolniana" in the country. 

Letter from Mr. Gilbert A. Tracy, offered for 
publication by Mr. Judd Stewart, a collector of 
Lincolniana. 

Putnam, Conn., October 21, 1917 

Mr. Judd Stewart 

120 Broadway, New York 
My dear Mr. Stewart: 

I have been delayed, by entertaining guests, from acknowl- 
edging your interesting letter to Geo. T. Wilson. I did not 
know that anybody, except myself regarded Barnard's Lin- 
coln a monstrosity , a heinous effigy and caricature. 

I knew President Lincoln very well, saw him often and 
admired and loved him, and Barnard's monstrosity is more 
like a repulsive, huge satyr than a human being and espe- 
cially like our noble Lincoln. Barnard's hideous effigy is 
grotesquely absurd. I declare from the depths of my heart 
that I hope there never will be a copy or duplicate made 
from Barnard's utter failure, as he had not a shadow of an 
idea of Lincoln's personality; his burlesque figure lacks all 
the characteristics of the remarkable Lincoln; all the grace, 
majesty and comeliness that belong to his unique and noble 
personality. I will do what I can to prevent an insult to 
other people than our own. 

My volume of Lincoln letters is in the last stages of 
publication; hence, you may look out soon for the infliction 
of a copy of the limited edition after I receive a lot. I have 
an advanced copy of the regular edition and am most 
pleased with it; yes, de-lighted, as Roosevelt would say, and 
I hope you will be. 

Yours in good fellowship 

(Signed) Gilbert A. Tracy 

From Mr. Charles Henry Hart, author and col- 
lector of Lincolniana: 

970 Park Avenue, New York, 

October 27, 1917 
F. W. Ruckstuhl, Esq.. 
The Art World 
Dear Sir: 

I trust you will pardon a stranger at this late day ex- 
pressing to you his appreciation of the stand you have 
taken against Barnard's statue called "LINCOLN." I have 
been a student of Mr. Lincoln ever since his assassination 
at which time I began the collection of those items that five 
years later furnished the data for my Bibliographia Lin- 
colniana, which was prefaced by an introduction that formed 
the b^sis of my Abraham Lincoln's Place in History, an 
address I delivered before the Grolier Club of this city at 
the opening of its exhibition of portraits of Lincoln in April 
1899, to the catalogue of which collection I wrote a fore- 
word on Lincoln Iconography. All this is merely to show 
you that the subject is not new to me but one to which I 
have given close attention and much serious thought. When 
a mere lad at the Sanitary Fair in Philadelphia I saw Mr. 
Lincoln and had the honor of his addressing me a few 
words and his appearance is before me to-day as clear as 
it was then. With my feeling for and knowledge of the 
man I was shocked when I saw Barnard's grotesque trav- 
esty of the greatest American, a title that belongs to Lincoln 
because Washington was a Briton and until Lincoln came 
Franklin was our true type of an American. I hope your 
efforts supporting those of Mr. Robert Lincoln, who cer- 
tainly should be listened to with marked attention and 
respect, may be successful in stopping Barnard's atrociously 
bad statue from being erected anywhere in this country or 
abroad, as, iconographically, historically and artistically, it 
is unworthy of honor or preservation and is as discreditable 
to the workman who made it as it is to the immortal char- 
acter it derides. It appears to me from its shambling, 
gimbal- jawed pose that Mr. Barnard must have been his 
own model, which would account for his Narcissus-like 
love for his work. 



Of course it goes without saying that St. Gaudens's statue 
is the only real Lincoln monument. 
Faithfully 

(Signed) Chas. Henry Hart 

From Mr. Johnson Brigham: 

Librarian, Iowa State Library, Des Moines 

August 15, 1917 
Editor The Art World 

New York City 
Dear Sir: 

In the controversy over Barnard's "Lincoln" a layman's 
judgment may not count, but I can at least commend The 
Art World for its plain-spokenness on the subject. I was 
a resident of Washington in 1864-65 and, though not yet of 
age, was deeply interested in public questions and public 
men. I saw President Lincoln frequently during the sum- 
mer of 1864. I count it my good fortune to have heard him 
deliver his famous Second Inaugural address. I was also 
one of a throng of youths and young men who welcomed 
him back from the front a few weeks later, and was one 
of several thousand who heard his last public address 
delivered from the historic east window of the White House. 

These references are made simply to show you that at an 
impressionable age I must have received a vivid impression 
of the man Lincoln whose personal appearance is in 
question. 

But what shall I say of Barnard's attempt to reproduce 
the face and figure of our national hero? When I first 
saw the newspaper cuts of it, I was indignant that they 
should have caricatured the work of a great sculptor; but 
on seeing the copyrighted and well-printed engraving in 
The Art World I recalled the blurred newspaper print as 
less objectionable! In the face of Barnard's "Lincoln" I 
find scarcely a trace of "the kindly, earnest, brave, fore- 
seeing man" whom Lowell and many another saw. In it I 
see not even the faintest trace of the mystic, whose thought- 
ful countenance I eagerly studied as, in the early evenings 
of the summer of '64, I frequently rode past him on his 
way to the Soldiers' Home. Nor can I find even a sug- 
gestion of the exaltation with which, in his Second In- 
augural, he repeated, from memory, the solemn words "Yet 
still it must be said, the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether !" And the figure — the pose ! While 
the real Lincoln as I saw him was in no sense statuesque, 
he ever bore himself with an unaffected dignity, slightly 
magnified by St. Gaudens, but wholly lacking in Barnard's 
sorry caricature. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) Johnson Brio ham 



We have either personal or newspaper letters 
from the following people who knew Lincoln well 
and protest strongly against the statue. 

Mr. Henry B. Rankin, Springfield, 111. 

Mr. Clinton L. Conkling, Springfield, 111. 

Mr. John W. Bunn, Springfield, 111. 

Mr. George C. Latham, Springfield, 111. 

Mr. Joseph D. Roper, Springfield, 111. 

Mrs. B. H. Ferguson, Springfield, 111. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate, New York City. 

Mrs. Daniel Folger Bigelow, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. George H. Story, New York City. 

Mr. H. N. Higinbotham. 

Colonel Clinton H. Meneely, Troy, N. Y. 

M. V. N. C, in New York Times. 

Robert Brewster Stanton. 

Mrs. A. L. Edmonds, Curator Lincoln Homestead, Ky. 

And finally, Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, Washington, D. C. 

These condemn the Barnard statue in unsparing 
terms as a gross caricature. Our readers will also 
find a strong statement from F. H. Meserve of New 
York, the well-known collector of Lincolniana, on 
page 200. 

In our last number we gave the names of thirty- 
eight leading artists of the country strongly pro- 
testing against the sending of this statue abroad. 

That the projectors of this scheme may resort to 
any trickery they can conceive to trekk this statue 
over to Europe is greatly to be feared from the fact 
that they have already made a number of untrue 
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and tricky statements and insinuations. And why 
this suspicious silence of the A. P. C. Committee? 
Why does it hide the statue? Why print one 
photograph of the statue and others of a bust 
with a different face — tearful enough it is true 
— but better than the one on the statue? and 
thus lead the public to think the face on the statue, 
when looked a closely, is not so bad? Why does the 
Committee refuse to let the public see the statue? 

Why do the protagonists of this whole movement 
attack the editor of The Art World and then — 
side-step the real issue in their attacks? These are 
pertinent questions. 

The committee having this matter in charge is 
also asked to publish the numerous letters of pro- 
test that, as we are informed, were sent to it. And 
we counsel the committee to submit this statue to 
the decision of the following societies of New York : 
National Commission of Fine Arts, sitting in Wash- 
ington; American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, National 
Sculpture Society, National Academy of Design, 
National Arts Club, the Union League Club and the 
Lotos Club. Have they the courage to accept this 
challenge ? 



Now, since the country is divided in regard to 
this matter it is imperative that the statue should 
not be set up in London under any plea whatsoever, 
even though a replica of the Saint-Gaudens statue 
is set up — as a sop to the protestors — as Mr. Per- 
ris mistakenly suggests. For a dozen masterpieces 
will not lessen the odium that would eternally radi- 
ate over the memory of Lincoln from this one Bar- 
nard libel, and which would everlastingly cast its 
weird and accusing glance at our people for their 
indifference in allowing this unfortunate creation 
to be erected in their name. It would be an eternal 
source of discord. Even if Barnard's figure were 
a j,ewel of the modeler's art the composition re- 
maining what it is it would be good statemanship 
not to erect it anywhere in order to avoid civic 
quarrels, above all in Europe, where Americans 
will congregate after the war. 

At the moment of going to press we received the 
following : 

PROTEST FROM THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

November 13, 1917 
To the Editor of The Art World: 

Dear Sir — The following resolution was adopted 



at the meeting of the Council of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, held on Monday, November 12, 
1917: 

Whereas, the impression prevails that the replicas 
offered to France and England of a statue of Lin- 
coln by George Gray Barnard in Cincinnati are 
being offered as gifts from the people of America, 
presumably with the approval of the artists and 
art organizations of the country, therefore, 

Resolved, that the Council of the National Acad- 
emy of Design hereby asserts that there has been 
no approval of this statue on the part of the Na- 
tional Academy as a body, and further that the 
members of this Council as here assembled do not 
consider that the statue adequately portrays Lin- 
coln. In a work of this kind all must agree that 
character and likeness are essentials. But to us 
this presentation does not convey the recognized 
characteristics of Lincoln. In it we are unable to 
discern evidence of his genius or humor or any of 
those lofty qualities which are invariably associated 
with his great name. 

Harry W. Watrous 

Secretary 

In regard to the above the New York Times of 
November 14 made the following observation: 

The action of the Council was unanimous. These 
eight of the eleven members were present: Howard 
Russell Butler, Harry W. Watrous, Charles C. Cur- 
ran, Francis C. Jones, Elliott Daingerfield, Colin 
Campbell Cooper, Douglas Volk, E. Irving Couse. 

Mr. Watrous, corresponding secretary of the 
Academy and member of the Council, said last 
night that he believed Herbert Adams, president of 
the Council, who was absent, already had recorded 
his disapproval. 

Though the action of the Council does not require 
ratification, Mr. Watrous said it was not unlikely 
that the subject would be brought before the Acad- 
emy at its meeting in December. If so, he said he 
felt sure from his knowledge of the sentiment of 
the members that the sculpture would be condemned 
overwhelmingly by the painters, sculptors and arch- 
itects who comprise its membership. "A very great 
majority of them," he said, "disapprove the work 
most heartily. To me the thing is abominable. It 
suggests nothing so much as man suffering the 
agony of intestinal pain and nursing his abdomen 
in consequence." 



THE EFFECT ON CARICATURE OF THE LINCOLN CONTROVERSY 

(See 'pages 195 and 196) 

As the promoters of Barnard's "Lincoln" flouted the wishes of the family of Lincoln and treated 
with contempt the appeal of Lincoln's son to Ex-President Taft that this statue should not be erected, 
the Bystander, of London, of October 10, 1917, published a full-page comment which speaks for itself 
and which we reproduce here. We also reproduce on page 196 some caricatures called forth in America 
and published in Life of October 18, 1917. 
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No. 20. By Brady, New York, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860, Known as the 
Cooper Institute Portrait 

Notice the almost feminine grace of the 
hands, the hands of an artist and not a 
laborer. 
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No. 44. By Brady, Antietam, Octo- 
ber 2, 18G2. Gen. George B. Mc- 
Clellan and Officers at His 
Headquarters 

Notice the graceful fingers. 




No. 38. By Brady, Washington, 
1861. 

Note that throughout he was well-dressed 
and had square shoulders. 




No. 45. By Brady, Antietam, Octo- 
ber 2, 1862. Gen. John A. Mc- 
Clernand and Ma.t. Allan 

PlNKERTON 

Note how small the hands were. 



THE LIFE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE" 

All the standing portraits of the 110 

These photographs prove that Lincoln had a magnificent figure, perfect in proportion, small hands 
of feminine grace and small, slender feet — for a man of his height. They refute completely the Barnard 
libel in bronze. 
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No. 46. By Brady, Antietam, Octo- 
ber 2, 1862. Gen. John A. Mc- 
Clernand axd Maj. Allax 

PlXKERTOX 



No. 47. By Brady, Antietam, Octo- 
ber 2, 1862. Gex. George B. Mc- 
Clellax axd John W. Garrett, 
Pres. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 





No. 105. By Gardxer, Washington, 
1863 

[Original owned by Mr. R. Arthur Heller 
of Newark, N. J.] 



No. 76. By Brady, Washington, 
1864 

Note throughout a neck of ordinary 
length. 



STANDING FIGURE OF LINCOLN 

Photographic portraits known to Collectors 



These photographs also show that Lincoln did not look like "a stupendous laborer," but rather like 
the poetic philosopher that he was. And they destroy the stupid myth — built up by his political enemies 
—■that he was ugly, awkward and ungainly, above all that he was melancholy. 



